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Others said that he had boasted that he was to
receive a crown abroad from a foreign potentate
(i.e. the Emperor), and that he had talked of de-
fending the new doctrines at the sword's point.1
No such accusations, however, are on official
record; and there is no doubt that the real
reason for his arrest was the animosity of the
aristocratic and Catholic party against him, acting
upon the King's fears and his desire to get rid of
Anne of Cleves.

On the gth June Parliament was still sitting,
discussing the religious question with a view to the
settlement of some uniform doctrine. The Lords
of the Council left the* Chamber to go across to
Whitehall to dinner before midday ; and as they
wended their way across the great courtyard of
Westminster a high wind carried away Cromwell's
flat cap from his head. It was the custom when
one gentleman was even accidentally uncovered
for those who were with him also to doff their
bonnets. But, as an attendant ran and recovered
Cromwell's flying headgear on that occasion, the
haughty minister looked grimly round and saw all
his colleagues, once so humble, holding their own
caps upon their heads. " A high wind indeed
must this be/' sneered Cromwell, "to blow my
cap off, and for you to need hold yours on/1 He
must have known that ill foreboded; for during
dinner no one spoke to him. The meal finished,
Cromwell went to the Council Chamber with the

1 The Spanish Chronicle of Henry VIII., edited by the present writer.
In "this record, Seymour, Earl of Hertford, is made to take a leading
part in the fall of Cromwell in the interests of his nephew the Prince of
Wales (Edward VI.), but I can find no official confirmation of this.